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what we have before our eyes. If we do not understand this, our work is uncertain, arduous and tedious, and however clever its execution may be it can never have the expression and strength necessary to a sculptural work. The study of anatomy in the case of the horse, is, perhaps, more necessary than in that of the human figure, for we know in our body what movements are possible, while if we have not made a study of animals, we may easily fall into grave errors; with a knowledge of anatomy we shall certainly avoid impossibilities, at all events, those appertaining to construction.
When our work has reached this stage, that is, that the movement is given, the proportions correct, that the indication of the large planes of the big muscular masses are true in bulk and in drawing, that we have thoroughly understood and indicated the heads of the bones, their curve, and that each muscle has been applied on the large planes, in a word, that at this point we have made an analysis of each of the parts which compose the horse, I will only repeat what I have said for the human figure: it is necessary to simplify, to enfold, to unite together all these anatomical details into large planes, remembering the value of the muscles that are brought into action, and in which there must be a state of contraction contrasting them with those that are in repose. In enfolding, so to speak, the preceding work in the skin, all the anatomical indications will be united in large masses, care being taken